by Terry Messman 


n September 1, 1987, S. Brian 

Willson, a Vietnam veteran 

born on the Fourth of July, sat 

down on the railroad tracks at 
the Concord Naval Weapons Station in a 
valiant effort to block trains carrying 
deadly shipments of bombs, nuclear war- 
heads and anti-personnel weapons. 

The military veteran nonviolently 
blocked the tracks to protest the “war 
crimes” and “crimes against peace” com- 
mitted by the United States in Central 
America — crimes against peace as 
defined by the Nuremberg war-crime tri- 
als of Nazi leaders after World War II. 


In a stunning turn of events that still 


shocks the conscience, this nonviolent pro- 
tester of war crimes became a victim of a 


crime himself when a munitions train 
roaréd down the tracks, and instead of slow- 
ing down at the sight of nonviolent protest- 
ers, gathered speed and ran over Willson, 
severing his legs, fracturing his skull and 
spilling his blood all over the tracks. 
Twenty-five years later, on September 


by Linda Ellen Lemaster 


he Santa Cruz Eleven have 

become political scapegoats for 

a property crime, and Occupy 

Santa Cruz finds itself an unlike- 
ly eye in the middle of this storm. 

It all started at 75 River Street in Santa 
Cruz, a block away from the Town Clock, 
when an empty Wells Fargo bank building 
was occupied last winter, and activists 
seemingly dreamed it into new life as a 
haven for a community made flesh. 

Breaching our civilization’s private 
property taboo is no joke, yet the arms of 
the state have set upon the wrong people, 
indicting 11 journalists and activists who 
visited the building occupation at 75 River 
Street, instead of seeking out those who 
actually were involved in the alleged 
“property crimes.” At this writing, the 
police and the district attorney’s office are 
still barking up the wrong tree, and 
already their judge is nearly howling that 
“someone must be responsible.” 

The transformation of the vacant build- 
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1, 2012, the victim of that nearly lethal 
assault returned to the train tracks where 
his blood once flowed — .and began danc- 
ing. He was compelled to dance on two 
artificial limbs after both his legs were 
severed — but still, he was dancing. 

As Willson began dancing on the thin, 
prosthetic legs that jut out of his cut-offs, 
I held my breath because he looked so 
fragile due to his disability. He seemed to. 
be balanced precariously on the two skin- 
ny metal rods that have replaced his legs, 
but it soon became evident that he is very 
sure-footed, having had 25 years to 
become expert in their use. 

Willson danced in resistance to the 
weapons of mass murder shipped from the 
Concord port to be rained down as a dead- 
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danced in defiance of the train that 
maimed him and changed his life forever. 
And he danced in the hot sun in a 
swirling, joyous celebration of life. 

It was an amazing testament to the 
strength of the human spirit. 


See Blood on the Tracks page 6 


ing at 75 River Street by “Anonymous 
Autonomous,” who claimed to be Occupy 
Santa Cruz supporters, began Nov. 30, 
2011. A momentary celebration of inclu- 
sive life erupted for three days — a coop- 
erative experience of a caring culture. A 
spontaneous and collaborative dance of 
activity had briefly displaced the more 
ponderous civic reality. 

Even in the midst of our country’s reces- 
sion, upholding property laws often will 
receive more public support than will peo- 
ple’s survival. In particular, this political 
struggle unfolds because police created the 
Santa Cruz Eleven by indicting defendants 
almost randomly, in a witch-hunt meant to 
find — or perhaps even to invent? — some- 
one to hold responsible for opening the 
long-vacant bank building to the public. 


ANONYMOUS AUTONOMOUS 


Anonymous Autonomous is not a sub- 
group of Occupy Santa Cruz, and it is not a 
local club or gang. Apparently, it’s a name 
somewhat inspired by the Occupy 
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On prosthetic legs, Brian Willson dances with Sherri Maurin at Concord 
Mike Hastie 


Naval Weapons Station in celebration of the work of Nuremberg Actions. 


Is this any way for a progres- 
sive city to behave, by 
unleashing police on desper- 
ately poor people, and mak- 
ing life harder for the desti- 
tute, aging and disabled? 


by Terry Messman 


erkeley’s long-held legacy as a 

stronghold of civil rights, toler- 

ance and compassion for the 

poor has been tarnished, per- 
haps irrevocably, by the decision of 
Mayor Tom Bates and his City Council 
allies to place Measure S on the 
November 6, 2012, ballot. Measure S, the 
Berkeley Sit-Lie Ordinance, would out- 
law sitting on sidewalks in business dis- 
tricts from 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 

While Berkeley’s civic leaders were 
forfeiting any claim to being a bastion of 
human rights, the state of Rhode Island 
reminded the formerly progressive Bay 
Area what a true respect for human rights 
really means when it passed the Homeless 
Bill of Rights on June 22. 


Rhode Island’s Homeless Bill of 


Rights declares forthrightly that “home- 
less people have the same rights as every- 
one else.” This new law prohibits govern- 
ment employees, police and landlords 
from treating homeless people unfairly 
just because they are unsheltered. It states 
without equivocation that “Homeless 
people have the right to equal treatment 
from state and municipal governments.” 
Two other important provisions might 
be of special interest to Mayor Bates and 


the downtown business associations sup- 
porting the proposal to ban sitting. ~ 


The Rhode Island bill protects two 
extremely significant rights that Berkeley 
officials are trying their hardest to abolish. 
The law states: “Homeless people have the 
same right to use public spaces as everyone 
else,” and “Homeless people have the same 
right to privacy in their personal property 
that housed people have.” 

Berkeley already has a long, sad history 
of criminalizing poor people for the sup- 
posed crime of being “homeless in public.” 
Instead of upholding the “right to privacy in 
their personal property,” Berkeley police 
have all too often confiscated and destroyed 
the property of homeless people. 

In June, after Rhode Island Gov. Lincoln 
Chafee signed the Homeless Bill of Rights 
into law, state legislators joined homeless 
advocates in celebrating the bill at the 
Statehouse. At that celebration, John Joyce, 
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A view from the streets of Berkeley’s proposed sitting ban. 


one of the authors of the new law, said 
“Today, in Rhode Island, hatred, bigotry 
and discrimination is not accepted.” 

Think for a moment what Joyce’s 
statement means in relation to Berkeley’s 
Measure S. In championing this law to 
banish homeless people, Bates and his 


allies are doing nothing less than stirring 
up “hatred, bigotry and discrimination” 


against the poorest citizens. _. 
Rhode Island State Sen. John Tassoni 


sponsored the Homeless Bill of Rights and _ 


said that he hoped the rest of the nation 
pays close attention to his state’s new law, 
singling out California by name. State Sen. 
Tassoni said, “Hopefully other states will 
now pick up the slack and move this all the 
way across the country to California.” 

_ Instead of heeding this message and 
using their power to ensure that Berkeley 
respects the human rights of all its citizens, 
Mayor Bates and his allies on the City 
Council have called on our worst instincts 
and launched an effort to deny human 
rights to the poorest of the poor. 

In November 2010, San Francisco vot- 
ers narrowly passed a similar ordinance 
banning sitting and lying on sidewalks. 
Last May, a new report released by City 


Art by Moby Theobald 


Hall Fellows reported that San 
Francisco’s sit-lie law has proven almost 
entirely ineffective in preventing home- 
less people from resting outside. 

Even worse, the report by City Hall 
Fellows found that police were ticketing 


‘the same few homeless people over and 


over and over — specifically, they were 


targeting “an older homeless population, 


many of whom suffer from both mental 
and physical health conditions.” 
Is that any way for a progressive city to 


‘behave — making life even harder for an 


aging and often sick and disabled home- 
less population? Is that the path that 
Berkeley voters will choose? 

A compelling answer was offered by the 
USS. Interagency Council on Homelessness 
in a report entitled “Searching Out 
Solutions: Constructive Alternatives to the 


_ Criminalization of Homelessness.” 


The report noted that cities only add to 
the severe hardships faced by homeless 


people when they pass laws banning sleep- ~ 


ing, sitting or panhandling in public places. 

One wishes that this report would be 
assigned as mandatory reading by the 
political leaders in Berkeley City Hall. In 
a passage that touches on Berkeley’s 
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Human Rights of the Poor | 

This issue highlights the human rights 
violations faced by homeless people in 
Berkeley and around the nation. 

Stories on page 2 show how Berkeley 
officials are trying to criminalize home- 
lessness, and relate this to a pattern of 
human rights abuses across our nation. 

Stories on page 3 describe Berkeley’s 
failure to shelter homeless people and 
uphold the First Amendment. 

Page 8 analyzes Rhode Island’s. 
Homeless Bill-of Rights, and how it may 
help in stemming the tide of prejudicial 
laws aimed at the poor and minorities. 


attempt to pass laws that criminalize 
homelessness, the report states: 

“Communities implement these mea- 
sures as a way to broadcast a zero-tolerance 
approach to street homelessness and to 
attempt to reduce the visible signs of home- 
lessness. Criminalization policies, however, 
are not a solution to the problem of home- 
lessness and are often costly and consume 
substantial state and local resources.” 

Since criminalizing the poor is so 
unlikely to achieve the desired results, the 
report concludes that it is far better policy 
for city officials to spend their resources 
on “safely housing and stabilizing vulner- 
able individual and families.” 

The U. S. Interagency Council points 
out another fallacy in Berkeley’s attempt to 
ban sitting. When people are cited and fined 
for sitting down, or other essential, 


unavoidable activities, it only makes it 


more difficult for homeless people to find 
employment, housing and social services. 


At present, homeless people in Berkeley 


have no choice but to sit on city sidewalks 
during the day. People who live on the. 
streets don’t have the same choices as to 
where to sit that middle-class folks enjoy. 
Shelters force people to leave early m the 
morning, and living rooms sofas and reclin- 
ers are in scarce supply on city streets. 

The real purpose of this ordinance is to 
drive an entire class of people out of pub- 


lic spaces. In an open, democratic society, 


these public spaces belong to all of us, not 
just to business interests. 

It would be a monumental betrayal of 
human rights to stand by while a few 
affluent business organizations attack a 
vulnerable minority. Doing so will only 


_ erode the human rights of all of us. 
We often feel helpless when confronted 


with the epic scale of modern homeless- 


ness. But can it ever be right to see a broth- — 


er or Sister in need — hungry, ill-clad, des- 
titute and homeless — and then unleash the 
police on them, merely for existing? 


Long History of Brutal Laws That Banish the Poor 


We have gone from the days 
when certain people could 
be told ‘“‘you can’t sit at this 
lunch counter” to “‘you 
can’t sit on this sidewalk.” 


by the Western Regional Advocacy 
Project (WRAP) 


he United States has a long his- 

tory of using mean-spirited and 

often brutal laws to keep “cer- 

tain” people out of public 

spaces and out of public consciousness. 

Jim Crow laws segregated the South after 

the Civil War and Sundown Towns forced 
people to leave town before the sun set. 

California’s anti-Okie law in the 1930s 

forbade poor Dustbowl immigrants from 

entering the state and Ugly Laws (on the 


books in Chicago until the 1970s) swept 
the country and criminalized people with 
disabilities for allowing themselves to be 
seen in public. 

Today, such laws target mostly home- 
less people and are commonly called 
“quality of life laws” or “nuisance 
crimes.” They criminalize sleeping, stand- 
ing, sitting, and even food-sharing. Just 
like the laws from our past, they deny 
people their right to exist in local commu- 
nities. 

In June of this year, Rhode Island took 
a meaningful stand against this criminal- 
ization, and passed the first statewide 
Homeless Bill of Rights in the country. 
The Western Regional Advocacy Project 
(WRAP) — a West Coast grassroots net- 
work of homeless people’s organizations 
— is now launching simultaneous cam- 
paigns in California and Oregon. Rhode 
Island will only be the beginning. 

Today’s “quality of life” laws and ordi- 


nances have their roots in the broken-win- 
dows theory. This theory holds that one 
poor person in a neighborhood is like the 
first unrepaired broken window — and if 
the “window” is not immediately fixed or 
removed, it is a signal that no one cares. 
As a result, disorder will flourish, and the 
community will-go to hell in a handbas- 
Ket. 

For this theory to make sense, you first 
have to step away from thinking of peo- 
ple, or at least poor people, as human 
beings. You need to.objectify them. You 
need to see them as dusty broken win- 
dows in a vacant building. That is why we 
now have Business Improvement Districts 
(BIDs) with police enforcement to keep 
the neighborhood flourishing by keeping 
poor, unsightly people out of it. 

We have gone from the days when 
people could be told “you can’t sit at this 
lunch counter” to “you can’t sit on this 
sidewalk.” We’ve gone from “don’t let 


the sun set on you here” to “this public 
park closes at dusk” and from “you’re on 
the wrong side of the tracks” to “‘it is ille- 
gal to hang out” on this street or corner. 
Unless we organize, it isn’t going to 
get much better anytime soon. Since 
1982, the federal government has cut up 
to $52 billion a year from affordable 
housing and pushed hundreds of thou- 
sands of people into the shelter system or 
onto the street. At present, we have three 
million people a year without homes. 
1982 also marked the beginning of 
homelessness as a “crime wave” that 
would consume the efforts of local and 
state police forces over the next three 
decades. Millions of people across the 
country are cited in crime statistics just 
for sitting, lying down, hanging out, and 
— perhaps worst of all — sleeping. 
WRAP and our allies recently conduct- 


See Brutal Laws Banish the Poor page & 
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by Carol Denney 


eporters routinely call Berkeley 

the “home of the free speech 

movement,” or “the birthplace 

of the free speech movement,” 
forgetting that it was Berkeley’s 1964 
repression of free speech that engendered 
the backlash creating the free speech 
movement in the first place. _ 

Those who love this mythology rarely 
test the parameters of free speech in 
Berkeley, where on a recent Sunday (on 
August 19), I was threatened with arrest 


for putting up a poster in Constitution 


Square. The Free Speech Movement 
didn’t secure free speech for thé worid; it 
just underscored the problem. 

The largest, most powerful business 
lobby in town, the Downtown Berkeley 
Association, currently taxes downtown 
businesses to fund its own website, uti- 


lizes city services to put up its own ban- _ | 


ners, and hires a crew of lime-green-cos- 
tumed people to tear down your fliers and 
posters within seconds. 

Their speech and communications 
about matters of public interest are 
respected, even funded. But yours? Yours 
are considered graffiti. 

Berkeley residents similarly embrace 
the myth that Berkeley is generous to poor 
and homeless people, so generous, in fact, 
that it has done more than its “fair share.” 
with the alleged result that this has begun 
to “attract” poor people from other areas. 

Cracking down on people who might 
sit down in commercial areas is “the next 
logical step,” according to Mayor Tom 
Bates and a majority of the City Council. 

Generous? Berkeley has systematically 
replaced single room occupancy (SRO) 
housing with condominiums, high-end 
penthouses, and housing unaffordable to 
people with the most pressing housing 
needs. This is a simple recipe for home- 
lessness and hardship. 

Berkeley’s unwillingness to address 
the obvious necessity. of low-income 
housing is reflected in the fact that anyone 
lucky enough to have a full-time, mini- 


- mum-wage job will fall about $500 short 


of being able to pay the average monthly 
rent on an apartment, and that’s without 
any money left over for food or shoes. 

Berkeley has no public campground. 
Berkeley has no day shelter, so that 
unwanted people the moneyed interests 
decide shouldn’t be able to enjoy the 
sights and the public commons downtown 
have nowhere but the residential areas to 
go, and you can imagine how welcome 
they are there. 

Berkeley has the same approximately 
240 shelter beds it had 20 years ago, when 
then-Mayor Loni Hancock sent trash com- 
pactors to People’s Park to destroy the 
belongings of people for whom the park 


Busting Berkeley’s Favorite Myths 


Berkeley isn’t generous toward the poor. Systematically 
destroying low-income housing and creating inventive 
ways to target the poor is mean-spirited, not generous. 


was the only refuge, preferring instead to 
pave the way for volleyball. 

Berkeley is a college town which once 
was served by the Berkeley Inn, 77 units 
of affordable housing that people could 
rely on to have no first-month-last-month- 
plus-deposit commitment. 

The deliberate arson which destroyed 
that building also ensured that at least 77 
people would find it hard to find a low-. 
cost roof for a short stay. And if we don’t 
hang onto our institutional memory of that 
SRO building’s importance to the housing 
stock, it runs the risk of being replaced 
with high-end housing. 

Berkeley wants young people here — 
as long as they’re lucky enough to afford 
an increasingly unaffordable education, as 
long as they’re lucky enough to find 
increasingly unavailable jobs, and as long 
as they don’t hit hard times. 

Berkeley isn’t generous toward the 
poor. Systematically destroying low- 
income housing stock and creating inven- 
tive ways to target the poor is mean-spirit- 
ed, not generous. 
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| Wonate or Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


| Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee (AFSC). Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day, earn 
! income and find a job providing a positive alternative to panhandling, and educate the community about social justice issues. Please 


| donate or subscribe to Street Spirit ! Help us remain an independent voice for justice! 


1 
© Ienclose $25 for one year's subscription. 
1 © Lenclose a donation of 3 $100 0 $50 0 $25 


Send Donations to: 
AFSC 

65 Ninth Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
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Berkeley’s Downtown Ambassadors prevented Carol Denney from posting this flyer. 
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Got Free Speech? 


The First Amendment Is 
Ignored by Berkeley’s 
Downtown Ambassadors 


by Carol Denney 


he “Ambassadors” in the 
Downtown Berkeley 
Association’s Block By Block 
program claimed on Sunday, 
August 19, that only fliers authored by 
the City of Berkeley were allowed on 
Constitution Square’s light poles. 


That is what they told me as I was 
putting up a satirical, official-looking 
notice protesting the crackdown on 
homeless and poor people. My sign stat- 
ed, “Restricted Area: Wealthy People 
Only — Have Your Badges Ready.” 

“We’re just doing our job,” stated 
Ambassador program workers Jamie 
Bush and Craig Daniels as they repeat- 
edly tried to pull down the fliers placed 
by the author of this article. I patiently 
replaced the signs as they were taken 
down, citing tucir icgality under 
Berkeley Municipal Code. 

Daniels got so heated when I 
replaced the posters he had just 
destroyed that he pried my fingers off 
the light pole in his next attempt to 
“clean” the pole. 

I told him he had hurt my hand, but 
continued to replace the fliers, citing the 
First Amendment, while a witness stood 
by taking photographs. Daniels shielded 
his face, turned his badge over so that 
his name would not be visible, and 
finally removed his badge altogether. 

Daniels also threatened to bring back 
a “rulebook” and “appeal to a higher 
power” regarding the poster issue, 
which I politely encouraged him to do. 

“There is no law in the land that 
allows them to remove certain posters 
based on content while letting other 
posters remain,’ I stated. “A content- 
based flier policy is illegal.” 

The Ambassador workers then called 
the BART police, and an officer (Badge 
#261) responded and accosted me. He 
implied that putting up posters was ille- 
gal, but acknowledged that he was not 
sure of the law and did not arrest me. 

At this point, I walked away for sev- 
eral minutes with the photographer who 
had witnessed this, and we met up with 
a videographer, then returned to the 
Constitution Square area where the 
Ambassador program workers were 
busily removing my fliers while leaving 
up “No Smoking” signs on the same 
light poles. I had put up all the signs, 
including the ones allowed to remain. 

“I’m doing this to highlight the con- 
tent-based, flier-removal policy currently 
being utilized by the Ambassador pro- 
gram workers,” I said. “If the government 
can put up posters, then so can we.” 


Carol Denney is a local Berkeley activist 
and the editor of the Pepper Spray Times. 


Contact Street Spirit 


Vendor Coordinator 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by J.C. Orton. More than 150 
homeless vendors sell Street Spirit in 
Berkeley and Oakland. The vendor pro- 
gram provides many jobs to people in 
bad economic times. Please buy Street 
Spirit only from badged vendors. 

If you have questions about the ven- 
dor program, please call J.C. Orton at 
his cell phone at (510) 684-1892 or e- 
mail him at noscw @sbcglobal.net. His 
mailing address is J.C. Orton, P.O. Box 
13468, Berkeley, CA 94712-4468. 
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The Trial of the 
Santa Cruz 11 


from page 1 


Movement’s coast-to-coast dialogue on 
“diversity of tactics.” Let’s just call it “AA” 
here, undefined, and with apologies to Bill. 

AA helped broadcast the planned 
March Against Foreclosures; and AA was 
ready for company, with a huge welcom- 
ing sign unfurled from the roof of the 
bank building, and front doors open, when 
this march stopped at 75 River Street. 

The occupation of 75 River Street had 
sprung to life despite short-sighted plan- 
ning by AA building liberators, despite 
internal Occupy Santa Cruz conflicts and 
flame wars about methods and identity 
immediately following the building 


takeover, and despite a Homeland © 
Security fashion show that bared.its steel _, 


teeth for a moment while forcing every-_ 


thing back into a dolorous status quo 


~ designed to keep the 99% and the 1% 
believing themselves apart. 


Yet the Anonymous, Autonomons 


“activists were nowhere in sight after the 


police came by to monitor the protest and 


then left that first night; and were still 
nowhere to be seen three days later when 
the “come on down and help us clean up” 


cellphone invites rang all the way up to 


The City Upon a Hill (UCSC) on the third 
magical day of sharing. 


INVISIBLE FORCES 


Who and what could be responsible for 
the transformation of 75 River Street? 
Was it Santa Cruz’s infamous “lone anar- 
chist” or a Mystery Spot leprechaun sight- 
ing? Just an otherwise slow weekend for 
the Boys in Blue? Had there been a 
promissory rainbow ending at the real- 
tors’ lockbox just before that first night’s 
heavy winter storm? Just a wrinkle in 
time? 

Or was it, as Santa Cruz County 
District Attorney Bob Lee has suggested, 
a felonious and premeditated undertaking 
of vandalism, trespass and conspiracy by 
over 300 folks who visited and then left 
peacefully as planned in a pre-arranged 
agreement with the police? 

In the serendipity of surprise those 
bank doors were opened, and then that 
building came to temporary life after three 
years’ slumber. How the doors were 
opened initially hasn’t been revealed to 
most, perhaps to any, of the participants 
who followed. Almost invisibly, moving 
along fast, young people, almost like a 
welcoming committee, handed quarter- 
page red flyers to marchers, some coming 
into the building, others milling around in 
curiosity or support or wondering about 
the whole scene. The flyers dedicated the 
prime downtown space for a pads needed 
community center. 

From the former bank’s doorway and 
massive windows, one could see some 
Occupy Santa Cruz signs and almost see 
Occuplaza across the river, and there was 
PeaceCamp2010 cofounder Robert 
Facer’s teepee, like a flagship in the tent 
city in the benchlands of San Lorenzo 
Park. And after dark, one could see there 
were yet more uninvolved and unprotect- 
ed homeless people settling down to sleep 
along the levee’s edge and street curbs 
right across from 75 River Street. 

The bank-owned building at 75 River 
Street is not only an empty structure rep- 
resenting waste and indifference while 
some of the homeless pedestrians are 
walked to death nearby. For a few years it 
has also been a cornerstone in the new 
downtown “forbidden zone” that blocks 
select homeless people who carry their 
belongings away from the main down- 
town Santa Cruz business district via 

court order, forbidden from parking them-~ 


The Santa Cruz Police Department responds to the nonviolent occupation « of a vacant bank building. ae 


_selves or their belongings anywhere i in the 
“business corridor” at night. 
At Occupy Santa Cruz, there had been 


- some hard traveling and highly charged 


discussions when “the camp” began to fill 
up last fall. Both the scope-of local home- 
lessness and the Occupy Movement poli- 
tics were new to many occupiers, so all 
the usual issues were back on the table 
week after week once the camp’s ubiqui- 
tous tent domes began popping up, and 
people caught on that they could live and 
work together. 

In less than a month, the camp had 
grown from 50 tents to over 100, and 
occupiers grew in their understanding of 
how poverty and homelessness have been 
manipulated in our society. Almost 200 
tents were inhabited by more than 250 
people when the camp was finally torn 
down by police. 


MISTREATMENT BY POLICE 


The learning curve unfolded faster when 


Occupy Santa Cruz folks recognized the 
same issues were erupting everywhere, 
from Zuccotti Park in New York City to 
Seattle to Tampa to Sacramento. Many 
folks supporting Occupy learned first-hand 
about the same prejudice and double stan- 
dards at the hands of police they’ d heard 
about from homeless folks. 

As homeless people became more 
involved in activities with occupiers, other 
bits of prejudice simply fell away for many. 
Long before the shameful police depart- 
ment response to the building takeover, and 
the delayed charges filed two months later 
against the alleged “property crime” defen- 
dants, various groups and individuals with- 
in Occupy were intent on finding out what 
and who was at the bottom of the 
“hijacked” marchers. 

When the protest march was first orga- 
nized, there had been an expectation of 
letting the March Against Foreclosures 
culminate at a foreclosed residence, and 
then people might have been invited to 
offer support to whomever was losing 
their home. But the prospect of a takeover 
of a bank building was far from what 
engaged Occupiers had anticipated ‘or 
been told. 

The Anti-Foreclosure Working Group 


of Occupy Santa Cruz included folks who 


were well-prepared to continue a dialogue 
with elected officials and bankers and the 
California legislature, but that is not what 
actually unfolded. Some folks backed 
away altogether, whether following their 
instincts or a sense of shock at this turn of 


“events. Some people stood around outside 
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Poster created b by Brent Adams, Santa Cruz Eleven defendant, for an event honoring 
Gary Johnson, jailed for lodging and for standing up for homeless people’s rights. 


the building, meaning to be supportive 
generally, yet needing their questions 
answered. The marchers who entered, 
later joined by other people after the news 
went out, whether using courage or 
naiveté, made history. 

Police lined up between the sidewalk 
and the building, leaving people gathered 
between black-and-acrylic-clad cops, and 
the bank building’s door. Cops were prac- 
ticing standing in a straight line, it 
seemed, with a few officers talking with 
the surprised marchers, then they left. Not 
a word of warning about trespass was 
uttered while the police were there. 

For days, after observing Occupy 
Santa Cruzans react in abrupt and stun- 
ning denial to a compliment from San 
Franciscans about the “building takeover 
... brilliant idea,” I felt the group could be 


torn asunder because of “tactics,” invisi- 
ble lines of authority, and incomplete 
communication. 

After the building takeover, and before 
indictments came down, it seemed that 
Occupy Santa Cruz was left with a silent 


_ gap between the few supporters of the 


property crime and the greater number of 
occupiers who determined to “look away” 
and focus on other work. Nonetheless, 
further growth came and Occupy SC 
seems stronger now, though leaner. 

More recently, Occupy Santa Cruz 
helped launch a campaign to educate and 
seek out more allies for the Santa Cruz 
Eleven before the trials began. Occupy SC 
set up a treasury account immediately 
after the first indicted defendant was taken — 
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to jail (instead of simply being served 
with a notice to appear in court). And 
Occupy SC continues to be supportive 
and to cultivate widening solidarity in 
response to City and County govern- 
ment’s heavily publicized witch-hunt. 


_Also, supporters of Santa Cruz Eleven. 


who attend the eleven’s weekly meeting 
_ all appear to be from Occupy SC. 


‘EMPTY BUILDINGS ARE THE CRIME? 


Nobody seems to be talking directly 
about 75 River Street nowadays, neither 
_ in the streets nor around the courthouse 
hallways. Yet the Bietons is ~ from 
— a a 


ae stand fart homeless —— “aw = =: pat 


She still foe. rent see off lim- 


its, now trussed up with barbed wire and 


“Street? s brief re Sirs rae Nov. Bh 
~ to Dec. 2, 2011. On behalf of “the People. 
of California??-the district attorney indict-. 


ed eleven alleged perpetrators for. this 
crime, accusing them of opening the bank 
building and exposing it to harm. 

The eleven people’ accused: were select- 
ed as scapegoats by a vigilante maneuver 
when the Santa Cruz‘Police Department 
broadcast invitations to locals, citizens, 
: and | news- -watchers.to, call in the names of 


“anyone’ > whom: they. recognized i in” ‘pho- i 
tos flowing from community reporting... 


_and police department videos. 


Fully two months later, police fingered. - 


the following people, who were named by 
random callers, with Judge Ariana 
Symons signing the indictments: Brent 
Adams, Franklin Alcantara, Bradley 
Stuart Allen, Alex. Darocy, Desiree Foster, 
Becky Johnson, Cameron Laurendau, 
Robert Norse, Edward Rector, Gabriella 
sepley Tipps and Grant Wilson. 


Instead of: finding anyone whom their ~ 


investigators could link to the building’s 
opening, or even anyone suspicious, they 
were arresting people based on communi- 
ty recognition — online! 

Lots of photos from Occupy Santa 
Cruz’s Foreclosure March were made pub- 
lic, along with cop videos, videos and pho- 
tos taken by later visitors to the building, 
even photos from the two community news 
photographers who got indicted (see 
Indybay Santa Cruz’s articles and photos). 

So it was not truly a “random” selection 
of scapegoats. Clearly, the state’s process 
was slanted to capture media workers, 
community activists and caregivers who 
are known to the public and whose appar- 
ent presence in the bank building seems 
more incidental than fundamental, more 
reportorial than conspiratorial. This process 
alone makes it appear that the Occupy 

. Movement was their target, more than 
finding lawbreakers. 

Meanwhile, last winter, as if in the 
spirit of “kick ‘em while they’re down,” 
Santa Cruz County sheriff deputies sacked 
SS SC’s OccuDome on Water Street 
camp in San. ‘Lorenzo Park, flanking 
homeless and Occupy campers from both 
ends like an army, with not even a full 
day’s warning, and with City dump trucks 
following behind their formation. i 

This over-the-top paramilitary assault 
on December 8 came a week after the 


bank building’s absentee landlord, a real 


2 f gra : 
ae ‘the: ves and a few sohest: melee 
iat planning conversations. Instead, the state — 
~ seems to be bent on burning through as_ 
“many resources as possible i in an effort to 
demonize activism and repress people © 
er simply for. expressing First ee 
7 Tights or civic concerns. 3 


- But learning to eéllectively reseed. the 


5 courthouse lawn and the park was not 
even considered. 


"THE POLICE JUMP THE GUN 


“While Santa Cruz Mayor Don Lane 
and others were still attempting to work 
with Occupy SC — and even’ supported 
the camp’s existence — Police Chief 
Kevin Vogel jumped the gun, crashed the 
party, and further diminished the very 


dives of pomeless péople emong: ihe 


campers. 

The police Se, ler ale even 
the dialogue with Santa Cruz County’s 
environmental safety agents. Steve Pleich, 
an Occupy SC legal liaison, City Council 
candidate and homeless ally, reminds us: 


“The police action pre-empted campers’ 


Temporary Restraining Order already 
filed in San Jose’s Federal Court for a 
hearing (one week later),” a legal request 


both the Board of Supervisors and City " 
~ Council members had acknowledged prior 


to the police devastation. 

Brent Adams, one of the Santa Cruz 
Eleven defendants, said, “75 River Street 
is important to talk about. It touches on so 
much. But the prosecution (of the Santa 
Cruz Eleven) has eclipsed the many issues 
the building take-over may have intended 
to shed light on, and many others inadver- 
tently. 75 River Street will remain an 
important symbol of the massive glut of 
banking and real estate culture, and of 
peoples’ resistance.” 

Adams was supportive of campers and 
the tent city last winter. He is currently 
helping document a spree of anti-homeless 
assaults, criminalization and “go back 
where you came from” bus ticket offers 
given out en masse to homeless people. 

Now, an interdepartmental gang of 
City staff led by SCPD police officers has 
resorted to using intimidation against 
homeless people and has roused greater 
anti-homeless hatred throughout the town. 
They intensified their banishing act in 
preparation for the tourist influx during 
Labor Day weekend. 

We are paying police and public offi- 


cials to illegally destroy the lives of 
“homeless people, who are being shoved 


— at best — back into the bushes and lit- 
erally into the river, without their clothing 
or necessary personal belongings. 

When he is not being redundantly called 
to court, Adams has been able to talk with 
some of the people whose tents were 


aie and others who have been cited 


down to feeling like we are peons in a 


“struggle between Homeland Security 


goals and the U.S. Constitution. 
For many younger activists and propo- 


‘nents of social; cultural and public 


change, both observers and displaced, it 


came as a shock to see police officers lit- 


erally stomping people inside their mini- 
mal homes. And now, those sadistic 
squads are fanning through town with the 
same impunity displayed last December. 


SANTA CRUZ 11 TRIAL PREPARATIONS 


Early on, the court held hearings and 
determined that community-based 
reporters from such media outlets as Santa 
Cruz Indymedia and Free Radio Santa 
Cruz are indeed engaged in journalism, 


and not inherently criminal behavior. 
And now the Santa Cruz Eleven — 


meaning the five to seven remaining 
defendants whose charges have not been 
tossed out yet — face a California 
Superior Court Judge who has already 
shared his frustration from being faced 
with consistently faulty evidence. Two of 
the eleven had their cases dismissed earli- 
er because of corrupted evidence. Then 
the district attorney refiled charges against 
them, and in September, Judge Paul 
Burdick will see if the new charges have 
any better chance of sticking. 

Hearing after hearing — ten or more — 
demand that all or any combo of defendants 
and their attorneys be present. It has been 
six months since defendant Johnson was 
jailed, though she never even entered the 
building in question. Many defendants 
haven’t even been able to see the evidence 
the district attorney intends to present in an 


attempt to show they were conspirators bent 


on destruction of property. 

“In these Santa Cruz Eleven cases, the 
prosecution is the punishment,” quipped 
codefendant Becky Johnson, one of the 
eleven whose life and earning ability has 
been diminished by the indictment and 
long, drawn-out, legal process. 

On top of everything else, these scape- 
goat defendants are dealing with a judge 
who scolded their lawyers during court, 
ordering them to not make him angrier. 
The judge also suppressed defense coun- 
sel’s testimony which included lists of 
unshared evidence, even though all griev- 
ances and concerns he had referenced on 
both August 17 and August 20 pertained 
to the prosecution. 

This past month, yet another compulsory 
court date for seven remaining defendants, 
plus each of their attorneys, was held on 
August 20, 2012. Judge Burdick emphati- 
cally expressed his impatience toward 
Assistant District Attorney Rebekah 
Young’s evidence-sharing inconsistencies 
and stonewalling. Nonetheless, it seemed 


during an emotional outburst that the judge : 


intends to get at least one “guilty” occupier 
from among the People’s scapegoats before 
the trial ends. 


IMPROPRIETY BY DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
Robert Norse, Free Radio Santa Cruz 
programmer and one of the Santa Cruz 
Eleven, said of the August 20 pre-prelimi- 
nary hearing, “Impropriety after impropri- 
ety was revealed by the six defense attor- 
neys, showing not only that D.A. Rebekah 
Young had improperly denied (the Santa 
Cruz Eleven) their right to view the evi- 
dence against them, but also that she had 
violated -Burdick’s court orders to provide 

that evidence. And then she lied about it. 
“Burdick, however, not only refused to 
throw out the charges, he refused to renew 
his threat of the strongest sanction — dis- _ 
missal of charges — and he delayed any _ 


_ discussion of sanctions until January. He 


also refused to allow the defendants (or _ 
their attorneys) to go on record with the ~ 
elie of Young’s falsehoods.” 

* Judge Burdick was demanding a higher 


caliber of legal work. In response, District = 
‘Attorney back-up Jeff Reselc ee 


: ne icers— 
: destroy the Occupy tent city, it came deflect this concem by claiming “the sancti- 


ty of private property has been violated.” 
As people left Burdick’s courtroom, 
Santa Cruz Eleven defendant Gabriella 
pees questioned, “What about — 
the sanctity of our rights to free speech, to 
a fair and speedy trial, to dissent?” This 


trial pits vacant, unused real estate against 


human life with little regard for the pre- | 
sumption of innocence. ae 

Burdick himself had earlier ruled 
against some of the state’s shaky evidence 
as irrelevant and dismissed one case 
because a police officer contradicted his 
own testimony. 

Judge Burdick and all of us watching 
can see D.A. Young’s bind. Yet Burdick 
has not quite come to realize there is a 
bigger reason the evidence isn’t working 
against these defendants — namely, that 
they simply didn’t commit the crimes for 
which they have been indicted. 

The legal phase of this struggle began 
when Johnson, the first defendant, was 
carted off to jail on March 4, as though 
she were a dangerous criminal who would 
fly, rather than the householder and care- 
giver for three disabled adults whose well- 
being depends on her reliability. 

Watching seven attorneys from three 
cities trying to match up their calendars 
with the judge’s is like going to a bad 
Bingo game. Unfolding into next year, the 
preliminary hearing again was reset to | 
Jan. 4, 2013, and a trial could sna 
begin on January 7. 

Credit for a beautiful vision turning into 
a more participatory way of living goes 
mostly to whoever opened that door to 
vacant 75 River Street. Also, kudos to who- 
ever had the foresight and audacity to lead, 
and perhaps, to some degree, to capture, an 
organized working group’s Occupy Santa 
Cruz March Against Foreclosure, right up 
to the former bank’s door. 

I believe those autonomous wizards are 
not among the eleven people who were 
accused of felony vandalism, conspiracy 
and trespass. And I’m certain the Santa 
Cruz Eleven are not the people who 
caused, or triggered, the landlord’s $3,000 
bill for the alleged clean-up costs from 
three amazing days spent inside. 

For many who went to 75 River Street, 
it was their only shelter in town during 
last winter’s storm. For a gaggle of folks, 
it was a chance to catch up with one’s 
dirt-poor allies and friends over-busy with 
survival, or to get fed, or to talk all night 
about how people might sustain a commu- 
nity center that doesn’t discriminate or — 
exclude. Some folks simply slept, hope- 
fully deeper than they are able to sleep 
alone outdoors, since in Santa Cruz, hav- 


ing no home means being forced to walk .... 


around all night, or hiding and becoming = 
a criminal — simply for trying to rest ina 
city, which t tries { to outlaw sleeping. . 
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It seemed clear that Willson was not 
only dancing in celebration of his own 
survival and recovery, but in celebration 
of life itself — and especially, for the 
lives of innocent people in impoverished 
countries who are most threatened by the 
weapons he once risked his life to stop. 

After a few moments, virtually every 
peace activist who has come to celebrate 
the 25th anniversary of Nuremberg Actions 
began dancing with Willson. They danced 
while songwriter Mark Levy sang a power- 
ful anti-war anthem he wrote to honor 
Willson’s brave stand for peace. 

Levy’s song illuminates the reason 
why Willson made his supreme sacrifice 
on those railroad tracks. 

“Down in Nicaragua and El Salvador 

bombs rain down once more 

to kill and maim, 

but this time I say no, 

this time I just have to go 

to try to stop the train 

that carries murder in my name.” — 

Those gathered at the tracks this year 
on September 1 join Levy in singing the 
chorus of this anthem of resistance: 

“You'can’t move that train, 

you can’t move that train 

without moving my body.” 

Yet, 25 years ago, the train did move 
Willson’s body. Moved it, maimed it, and 
crushed it. And that horrific assault seem- 
ingly also crushed the hopes of the hand- 
ful of peace activists and anti-war military 
veterans who had gathered on the tracks 
to begin a fast against the U.S.-sponsored 
wars in Central America. 

Instead of crushing the movement, the 
train that nearly ended Willson’s life 
sparked a massive anti-war demonstration 
of 10,000 activists who gathered at the 
tracks only four days after the tragic colli- 
sion. It also gave rise to years of round- 
the-clock train blockades by members of 
Nuremberg Actions who carried on 
Willson’s vigil as a sacred calling. 


BORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 


As a young man, Brian Willson had 
entered the U.S. Air Force as a second 
lieutenant, and befitting a patriotic young 
man born on the Fourth of July, he proud- 
ly went to Vietnam to serve his country. 
But, after witnessing the massive death 
toll unleashed on the people of Vietnam 
by the U.S. military, Willson became a 
convert to the peace movement. 

With increasing conviction, he joined 
other veterans-turned-peacemakers in 
resisting his own nation’s nuclear 
weapons and opposing President Ronald 
Reagan’s scorched-earth policies of mass 
murder in El Salvador and Nicaragua. 

Invoking the Nuremberg principles that 
call on citizens to disobey their nation 
when it commits war crimes, crimes 
against humanity and crimes against 
peace, Willson sat on the Concord train 
tracks on September 1, 1987. 

A munitions train appeared to deliber- 
ately pick up speed and momentum as it 
bore down on the defenseless protester 
who was clearly visible to the observers 
sitting on the front of the train. 

In the next moment, a sickening colli- 
sion ended in blood on the tracks. 
Horrified screams burst out from several 
people who saw Brian Willson’s body 
being crushed by the train. One leg was 
torn completely off at the knee, and the 
other was crushed and would soon have to 
be amputated. His whole body was man- 
gled and tossed under the train like a life- 
less doll. Those who rushed to comfort 
him saw that a piece of Brian’s skull had 
been torn off so that his head was bleed- 
ing and part of his brain was visible. 
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LABELED A ‘DOMESTIC TERRORIST’ 


Now, it is 25 years after that moment 
of terror on the tracks, and so many things 
have changed. The Concord Naval 
Weapons Station has been renamed the 
Military Ocean Terminal Concord, a 
name-change that has done nothing to dis- 
pel its mission to ship the weapons of 
mass death to other countries. 

In those 25 years, Willson has endured 
a prolonged and painful period of recov- 
ery. Somehow, he found the strength and 
courage to outlive his near-crucifixion on 
the Concord train tracks. He has been 
honored as a hero in his own country and 
celebrated by tens of thousands of people 


in Latin America. He has just authored a - 


moving new book, entitled Blood on the 
Tracks, a beautifully written account of 
his journey from the jungles of Vietnam 
to the tracks at Concord and onward to the 
peace activism and ecological living he 
practices today. 

He now walks with grace and strength 
on prosthetic limbs — thin metal rods that 
look, for all the world, like the legs of 
some metallic skeleton. 

In the intervening years, Willson also 
learned some disquieting facts about the 
background of his nearly fatal “accident.” 
He found out that, a year before the colli- 
sion in Concord, his nonviolent peace 
activism had resulted in his being labeled’ 
by the FBI as a domestic terrorist suspect 
under then-President Reagan’s anti-terror- 
ism task force. And he discovered that the 
train crew at Concord that day had been 
advised not to stop the train that dismem- 
bered his body and fractured his skull. 

CELEBRATING NUREMBERG ACTIONS 

On September 1, 2012, Willson joined 
other members of Nuremberg Actions in 
returning for the 25th anniversary of the 
moment when his blood flowed on the 
tracks. The peace group was formed to 
uphold the Nuremberg principles estab- 


lished by the United Nations after World ° 


War I. 

Beginning on October 18, 1945, the 
U.S. government and Allied forces put 
Nazi leaders on trial for war crimes in 
Nuremberg, Germany, the symbolic birth- 
place of the Nazi Party. Nazi Germany’s 
political, military and economic leaders 
were tried, and many were executed, for 
war crimes, crimes against humanity and 
crimes against peace. 

The Nuremberg principles confirmed 


Brian Willson sits on the railroad tracks at the exact place where the train ran over him at the Concord Naval 
Weapons Station. Directly behind him stands David Hartsough (white cap) and Daniel Elisberg (in sunglasses). 


the primary importance of the individual 
conscience even in times of war by estab- 
lishing the principle that no one — 
whether the highest military officer or the 
lowliest private or civilian — could justi- 
fy war crimes by saying they were only 
following superior orders. 

Flash forward 32 years from the 
Nuremberg war crime trials of 1945, and 
American peace activists in 1987 were 
charging the U.S. government with com- 
mitting war crimes of its own, including 
the shipment of devastating anti-personnel 
weapons, 500-pound bombs, white phos- 
phorus and nuclear warheads. Since these 
weapons indiscriminately massacred 
civilian noncombatants, experts in inter- 
national law and the Nuremberg princi- 
ples warned that their use constituted war 
crimes and crimes against humanity. 

These weapons were shipped into the 
Concord Naval Weapons Station by train 
and truck and then shipped out to prop up 
dictatorial Central American regimes that 
used U.S. weapons and U.S. military 
advisers to bomb, incinerate and massacre 
civilian populations in El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Guatemala and Honduras — 
killing women, children and peasant farm- 
ers indiscriminately. 


A BITTERSWEET REMEMBRANCE 


The bittersweet 25th anniversary of 
Nuremberg Actions was held on a beauti- 
ful, sunny day near the tracks that had 
transported the weapons of genocide to 
Central America. Introducing the event 
was David Hartsough, a friend of Willson 
who was sitting right at Brian’s side when 
the train roared down on the nonviolent 
vigilers. At the time, in 1987, Hartsough 
was the director of the Nonviolent 
Movement Building Program of the 
American Friends Service Committee. 

In the aftermath of that moment of 
tragedy and heartbreak, Hartsough went 
on to dedicate the next months and years 
of his life to nonviolent peace vigils and 
blockades with Nuremberg Actions. 

It now seems almost impossible to 
believe, but Nuremberg Actions main- 
tained a round-the-clock vigil on the 
tracks every day of the year after 
Willson’s sacrifice, and blocked every 
munitions train and truck that came into 
Concord for the next two-plus years. 

As we gathered to commemorate Brian 
Willson’s sacrifice, and to honor the dedi- 
cation of all the activists who were arrest- 
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ed for stopping trains and trucks going 
into the Concord port, the inspiration of 
those days is a shining legacy in the 
minds of everyone in attendance. 

The deeply felt emotions of those days 
of inspiration, arrests, and round-the-clock 
peace blockades are clearly evident in 


- Hartsough’s voice as he describes the for- 


mation of Nuremberg Actions. 

Hartsough told the gathering, “Twenty- 
five years ago today we came together as a 
part of Nuremberg Actions to stop the 
death trains and the death trucks that were 
coming along these tracks and these roads. 
We estimate that millions, millions of 
human beings were killed as a result of 
bombs that came along these tracks and 
these roads. We felt we had a responsibility 
to God, but also to international law, the 
Nuremberg principles, that we could not 
stand idly by while death was going from 
our neighborhoods to people’s homes and 
communities in Central America.” 

VETERANS FAST FOR PEACE 

The vigil on the tracks had begun with 
a 40-day fast started by, among others, 
Brian Willson, Duncan Murphy and 
David Duncombe. All three men were 
military veterans who had since dedicated 
their entire lives to working for peace. 

Hartsough said, “They announced to 
the Navy that they’d be fasting and that 
they’d be blocking the trains and trucks 
— and the Navy had the choice of stop- 
ping that shipment of death trains and 
trucks, or arresting us, or running over us. 
We never imagined they would actually 
run over us.” 

When the train came roaring down on 
the peaceful protesters at 11:57 a.m. on 
September 1, 1987, Hartsough was sitting 
on the tracks next to Willson and he saw, 
heard and felt the terrible impact of the 
collision. Photos taken in the moments 
after Willson was struck down show 
Hartsough holding his hands over the gap- 
ing hole in Willson’s skull, helplessly try- 
ing to stop the bleeding and protect the 
exposed brain of his friend. 

Perhaps the most astonishing part of 
the whole story is what happened in the 
days, months and years after Willson was 
run down. The “boomerang effect” is well 
known in nonviolent movements, when 
the powers-that-be unleash the forces of 
repression and brutality on nonviolent, 
seemingly powerless protesters, only to 


- See Blood on the Tracks page 7 
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have their most Violent efforts backfire on 
them and create a broader resistance. 

Not only do these government-ordered 
acts of violent suppression fail to end the 
movement, they often serve to build up a 
stronger movement. 

Hartsough said, “Instead of stopping 
Nuremberg Actions by running the train 
over us, 10,000 people came out the next 
weekend — including many of you who 
are here today, I’m sure — and Nuremberg 
Actions continued blocking every train and 
truck for 28 months.” 


THE BOOMERANG EFFECT 


Ellen Danchik, the legal coordinator of 
Nuremberg Actions during this period 
(and, in full disclosure, my marriage part- 
ner), witnessed this boomerang effect. — 

Danchik said, “Brian’s stand at the 
tracks was an act of redemptive suffering. 
His blood was spilled on the tracks as he 
exposed the truth to the world, that the 
Concord Naval Weapons Station was 
sending weapons to El Salvador to kill 
innocent men, women and children. 

“The Navy tried to silence him, but 
instead, his suffering and the Spilling of his 
blood exposed their dirty little secret to the 
entire world. The U.S. Navy tried to stop 
his voice and attempted to silence him for- 
ever. Their plan backfired and four days 
after Brian was nearly killed, 10,000 people 
came to the Concord Naval Weapons 
Station, outraged at what had happened.” 

Danchik said that Willson had seen at 
first-hand the terrible suffering caused by 
his own government in Vietnam, and was 
determined to never let the massacre of 
innocent civilians happen again. 

“Brian’s blood was poured on the 
tracks in self-sacrifice to save others,” 
Danchik said. “The love that he showed 
on that day was the same love that the 
martyrs before him had shown — Martin 
Luther King, the four young girls in 
Birmingham, Gandhi and the Kennedys.” 

In the years that followed, Hartsough 
was arrested many times at the tracks, and 
had his arm broken by a police officer 
who used a pain-hold in arresting him. He 
and other Nuremberg activists later won a 
lawsuit and a court order prohibited these 
torturous pain-holds from being used at 
Concord against nonviolent protesters. 

At the anniversary rally, he said, “All of 
us together have played an important role in 
saying no to this export of death and 
destruction and war all over the world.” 

Hartsough then introduced Brian 
Willson to the anniversary gathering, and 
we listened spellbound as the Vietnam 
veteran described his feelings about that 
fateful day on September 1, 1987. 

A SACRED SPOT 

“It’s a thrill to be here, because you are 
all here,” Willson told the rally. “It’s like 
a celebration of a sacred spot and a sacred 
moment and a sacred campaign. I’m very 
grateful for the five people who huddled 
over my body after the Navy ambulance 
came and left and wouldn’t help, delaying 
my going to the hospital for 17 minutes. 

“Tt was those five people who kept my 
blood and my spirit alive with my brain 
wide open from the fractured skull and all 
my legs gone. It’s pretty amazing that I’m 
alive and I’m thankful for those people that 
were with me. I was thankful for waking up 
in the hospital. I woke up on Saturday, 
September 5, and was told there were 9,000 
or 10,000 people at the tracks.” 

The fires of dissent still burn visibly in 
Willson. He described the need for all citi- 
zens to resist the military leaders who 
plague the world with warfare, and begin 
non-cooperating with the corporate pol- 
luters who wage war on the earth. 

Willson said, “I wake up every day 
knowing I live in a country that is bombing 
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multiple peoples and multiple countries. 
That’s incredible for me. I witnessed the 
bombing in Vietnam. That’s what changed 
me so deeply — seeing the aftermath of the 
villages we bombed. I still hear the moan- 
ing of the people that weren’t immediately 
killed in those villages. 

“So when I know we are bombing, I 
kind of viscerally experience this incredi- 
ble, diabolical imposition of suffering on 
other people. So that’s why I’ve been 
thrilled about the Occupy movement. I’ve 
been thrilled about notions of an uprising 
in this country, an uprising that says we 
are not going to cooperate anymore, we 
are going to be in non-cooperation as we 
build a new society from below — not 
from above, but from below.” 

Bob Lassalle-Klein, currently a profes- 


swiveled into the top of those bombs so 
they explode two feet above the ground 
and become anti-personnel weapons.” 

Only one year before Willson sat on 
the tracks, Butigan said, Congress and the 
general public were virtually unaware of 
the deadly role of the Concord Naval 
Weapons Station in shipping these 
weapons of mass murder. All that was 
changed from the moment Willson’s 
blood was spilled on the tracks. 

“T knew that our larger society didn’t 
know much about this place and the death 
it was wielding,” Butigan said. “One year 
later, after Brian was run down and mirac- 
ulously survived and came _ to 
Washington, D.C., he appeared in a hear- 
ing on Capitol Hill with all these mem- 
bers of Congress and now we had a series 


“Brian is calling us prophetically to a possibility of not 


being a participant in, not being complicit, not tolerating, 
not being silent about the extermination and massacre of 
any other humans.” — Daniel Ellsberg, at Nuremberg Actions anniversary 


sor of religious studies at Holy Names 
University in Oakland, was present at the 
Concord tracks on September 1, 1987. He 
addressed part of his remarks to Brian’s 
son, Gabriel, who as a very young boy, 
witnessed the full horror of his stepfather 
being mangled under the train wheels. 
“YOU KILLED MY FATHER’ 

A radio reporter had taped the entire 
tragedy, and recorded the horrified voice 
of young Gabriel telling the naval sta- 
tion’s personnel: “You murderers! You 
killed my father! You killed my father!” 

Speaking to the now-grown Gabriel at 
the 25th anniversary, Lassalle said, “I will 
never forget Brian’s foot completely 
detached with the bone sticking out of it, 
sitting there on the track. 


“Most of all I want to say, Gabriel, 
how deeply moved I am that you are here’ 


today, because I will never forget you run- 
ning away from Brian’s body screaming, 
‘They just killed my father.’ The pain you 
felt that day has to mark your life. I want 
to say, though, that the willingness to 
accept that pain ... has touched many peo- 
ple around the world.” 

Lassalle described how the story of 
Willson’s suffering for the cause of peace 
has traveled to many other countries and 
has inspired people thousands of miles 
away. Two years ago, Lassalle traveled to 
Argentina with other faith-based activists. 
In discussing the redemptive power of 
peacemaking, he described Willson’s self- 
sacrifice to people in Argentina who had 
never before heard about it. 

Lassalle said, “I showed them the clip 
of Brian being run over by the train. I was 
so moved by the reaction of the crowd 
there because they had never heard the 
story and they couldn’t believe that some- 
one from the United States would do 
something like this. And the depth of 
response I received to the story of what 
had happened showed me again that pain 
has a power of its own, particularly when 
it’s pain taken on for love.” 

Ken Butigan, the director of Pace e 
Bene, a peacemaking organization initiat- 
ed by the Franciscans, said that witnessing 
Willson being maimed by the weapons 
train transformed his life. 

“My life divides into those two parts 
— everything before September 1, 1987, 
and everything afterwards,” he told the 
rally. “I was about five feet away and to 
see my friend rolling under that train over 
and over like a rag doll is etched fully in 
my consciousness.” 

Butigan said that Freedom of 


Information requests filed by peace 
activists had unearthed documents show- 
ing that the Concord weapons station was 
shipping out “thousands of 500-pound 
bombs and white-phosphorus canisters 
and fuse extenders, which could be 


of admirals pointing at a map where the 
Concord Naval Weapons Station was.” 

It took Willson’s courageous nonvio- 
lent action to make Congress and the pub- 
lic more aware of Concord’s arsenal of 
mass death. Butigan said, “I learned 
through that process something about 
nonviolent action — that it can raise the 
visibility, it can show us what’s right 
under our noses.” 

DANIEL ELLSBERG’S REFLECTIONS 

The last speaker at the anniversary was 
Daniel Ellsberg, a lifelong peace activist 
who has committed civil disobedience 
many times, beginning with the release of 
the Pentagon Papers during the Vietnam 
War. He told the gathering how powerful- 
ly he had been affected when he learned 
of Willson’s being run down by the train. 

Ellsberg recounted how he and his wife 
Patricia came to the Concord Naval 
Weapons Station on September 2, 1987, 
the day after Willson was maimed, intend- 
ing to commit civil disobedience by 
blocking the next train. 

At the time, Ellsberg said, he told 
Patricia that “there’s going to be another 
train coming through there today and 
there’s got to be people on the tracks and I 
think I have to go out there and be on the 
tracks. Patricia said, ‘I’ve been thinking 
the same thing. We’ve got to go together.’ 

“So we came out and sat right in the 
place where Brian had been and his blood 
was still on the tracks — rusty-colored 
blood on the tracks. They chose not to 
bring a train through that day. They 
backed off on that one.” 

Willson’s sacrifice raised the question 
in Ellsberg’s mind of “what is it worth 
risking and doing to oppose the kind of 
evil and violence and destruction that 
we’re facing and, as Brian said, that is 
still going on now.” 

Ellsberg said he had long pondered 
over a “profound” insight that Willson 
had uttered about the true humanity of the 
victims in other countries who are threat- 
ened by the U.S. war machine. Ellsberg 
explained why Willson’s words struck 
him like a Zen koan. 

According to Ellsberg, “Brian said a 
phrase that, as this train goes by, it will 
carry munitions that will kill children and 
other people in Nicaragua. Their lives are 
not worth less than mine, mine is not 
worth less than theirs. Now I have never 
read anything like that, I have never heard 
anything like that said before.” 

After urging everyone to read 
Willson’s “marvelous” book, Blood on 
the Tracks, Ellsberg eloquently described 
how Brian’s sacrifice is a deep sign of 
hope for a human race that desperately 
needs to learn to overcome its tragic histo- 
ry of warfare and mass extermination. 

Ellsberg said, “Brian is calling us 
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prophetically to a possibility within our 
human selves of not being a participant in, 
not being complicit, not tolerating, not 
being silent about the extermination and 
massacre of any other humans. That 
would be just a profound change. So 
Brian’s example gives us a picture of 
what human life can be.” 


‘I WALK ON THIRD WORLD LEGS’ 


Standing under the green, glowing 
leaves of trees swaying beneath the bright 
blue sky, shining radiantly in the sun, 
Elisberg reminded the gathering that the 
beauty of nature and trees, the presence of 
loved ones and friends, and our shared 
commitment to the ideals of peacemaking 
help make life worth living. In the same 
breath, he spoke of the beauty of 
Willson’s great sacrifice. 

Ellsberg said, “We come back finally 
to the fact that this is what makes life 
worth living — people who are ready to 
sacrifice themselves for other people, non- 
violently and truthfully, and to do what 
they’can, what they can. 

“Brian’s legs were worth losing. He 
didn’t choose it, but was it too much? No. 
What he was looking at was that those 
trains would take off the legs of children 
and others in the Third World. And he 
said, ‘I walk on Third World legs now.’ 
That made him a symbol that can help 
change things.” 

As the rally concluded four hours after it 
had begun, the entire group marched to the 
exact spot where Brian Willson was run 
over by the train 25 years ago. Once there, 
everyone immediately formed a circle 
around Brian as he used his cane to point 
out the very spot where he had been hit. 

People asked him questions about the 
accident and his recovery. Willson said of 
his recovering from his near-fatal maim- 
ing and his use of prosthetic limbs: “You 
go with what you’ve got and celebrate it.” 

He talked about using acupuncture to 
treat phantom-limb pain and how a well- 
known prosthetic specialist has created 
prosthetics for him completely free of 
charge. Willson then removed both pros- 
thetic limbs to bravely and openly show 
everyone what his legs look like now. 

At the end of the anniversary event, 
everyone held hands in a circle around 
Willson and sang to celebrate the 
moment. Both David Hartsough and 
Daniel Ellsberg put a hand on Brian’s 
shoulder during the closing song. 


WE SHALL OVERCOME 


Earlier in the day, Hartsough offered a 
powerful explanation of how Nuremberg 
Actions and Brian Willson had overcome 
the tragedy of these events by building a 
stronger movement for peace. 

_ He said, “Brian had not been killed at all 
by this train and held a determination that. 
we've got to continue this struggle and a 
commitment to nonviolence — a belief that 
nonviolence can really overcome this tragic 
death place at Concord Naval Weapons 
Station. And then the 10,000 people that 
came out the next Saturday and the hun- 
dreds of people coming out to block trains 
for the next 28 months and continuing the 
vigil for many years.” 

His next words were simultaneously an 
elegy, a blessing and a prayer of hope for 
Brian Willson’s sacrifice and the beauty 
of the movement that it inspired. 

Hartsough said, “Those were the most 
beautiful and powerful moments of my 
life. We had transformed this horror into 
something which I think is historic. I 
don’t know if there is any other place on 
the planet where people would actually 
put their bodies on the line day after day 
after day, night after night after night, just 
to stop this madness. So I hate what this 
Navy base did to Brian and attempted to 
do to our vigil, but I really do feel that we 
shall overcome.” 


Thanks to Ariel Messman-Rucker for 
contributing greatly to this article. 
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An Analysis of Rhode Island’s Homeless Bill of Rights 


by Western Regional Advocacy Project 


n June 22, 2012, Rhode Island 

became the first state in the 

country to pass what it calls a 

Homeless Bill of Rights. This 
Bill of Rights was the result of six months 
of organizing by the Rhode Island 
Coalition for the Homeless and the 
Homeless Advocacy Project that involved 
creative actions such as soup kitchens 
near the legislature in Providence. 

The law passed with the overwhelming 
support of both houses of the Rhode 
Island state legislature. Let us examine 
what the law says step by step. 

“Homeless people have the same 
rights as everyone else.” 

This doesn’t do much by itself, but it 
may end up being useful in “equal protec- 
tion” lawsuits (lawsuits based on the idea 
that laws should apply equally to all peo- 
ple). Not all lawyers think that this is’ real- 
istic: It may be best to see this as_a state- 
ment of principle, but not a clause that 
will see legal action. 

“Homeless people have the same right 
to use public spaces as everyone else.” 

This is probably already guaranteed by 
the Constitution. It doesn’t necessarily 
prohibit anti-homeless laws such as sit/lie 
laws, but, like the above right, it might be 
useful in future equal protection lawsuits. 
Lawyers who worked on Rhode Island’s 
Bill of Rights hope that it will be useful 
against injunctions against homeless peo- 
ple using particular public spaces, and 
against police policies or warnings ban- 
ning homeless people from public spaces. 

“Homeless people have the right to 
equal treatment from state and local gov- 
ernment agencies.” 

“Homeless people have the right not 
to be discriminated against in employ- 
ment or medical care.” 

“Homeless people have the right to vote 
and to receive an ID for voting purposes.” 

Many, many places in the country have 
made it more difficult for homeless peo- 
ple to vote. Without a permanent address, 
it can be hard to get the kind of ID a per- 
son needs for the ballot box. 

“Homeless people have the right to pri- 
vacy in the records that shelters hold.” 

There are some limitations to this 
imposed by federal and state law, but oth- 


Hobos to Street People: Artists’ Responses to 
Homelessness from the New Deal to the Present 


“cart” Homeless people endure a forced march to nowhere. Art by Jonathan Burstein 


erwise, shelters and service providers 


can’t just give homeless people’s personal 
information away to other individuals or 
governmental agencies without appropri- 


-ate legal authority, such as a warrant. 
“Homeless people have the same right 


to privacy in their personal property that 
housed people have.” 


Some lawyers hope this will make it 
easier for homeless people to protect their 
property from confiscation or destruction 
by police or other government employees. 


| David Bacon photo. San Diego, Indigenous women and children are part of the com- 
munity of farm workers from Oaxaca, living in a camp ona hillside outside Delmar. 
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What’s not in the bill? It’s amazing that 
Rhode Island succeeded in getting a Bill of 
Rights passed, but it’s also useful to think 
about what kinds of specific protections 
would be useful in our communities. 

RIGHT TO HOUSING OR SHELTER 

The original version of the Rhode 
Island law includes a “right to fair, decent 
and affordable housing in the community 
of his or her choosing, and access to safe 
and proximate shelter until such housing 
can be attained...” 


RIGHT TO REST OR SLEEP 


The second version of the law replaced 
the right to housing and shelter with the fol- 
lowing: “A person experiencing homeless- 
ness... [hJas the right not to be subject to 
criminal sanctions for resting or sleeping in 
a public place in a non-obstructive manner 
when there is no available and accessible 
shelter space...” Unfortunately, neither pro- 
vision made it into the passed version. 
Meanwhile, sit/lie laws are on the rise, and 
laws that prohibit camping, sleeping in pub- 
lic and loitering are everywhere. 

RIGHT TO COUNSEL 


The original version of the law ensured 
a “right to legal counsel equal to that 
extended to any other citizen of the 
state...” That might not have done too 
much. In San Francisco, homeless people 
are disproportionately cited for various 
infractions that simply result from being 
homeless. But recipients of infraction 
citations don’t get public defenders in 
California. That situation would not have 
been remedied by the Homeless Bill of 
Rights that passed in Rhode Island. 


No SELECTIVE ENFORCEMENT 
Many kinds of laws, such as jaywalking 
laws, technically apply to everyone, but are 
selectively used against particular groups of 
people, such as homeless people. 
RIGHT TO INCOME 


While groups like the ACLU hold that 
panhandling is Constitutionally protected, 
numerous local laws make it criminal to 
ask for money in certain public places. 

RIGHT TO SHARE Foop 


One of the most common kinds of pub- 
lic space restrictions recently has been 


‘prohibitions on programs that share food 


with hungry people in public places. 
RIGHT TO HYGIENIC LOCATIONS 


It’s criminal to urinate or defecate in 
almost all public places. But if there were a 
right to access to clean toilets, how much 
impact would those laws have? 

But the fact that the Bill doesn’t 
include every right that homeless people 
need is not a loss: This is a tremendous 
victory. It’s just the first step. Organizers 
in Oregon have already begun organizing 
for a powerful Homeless People’s Bill of 
Rights there. California may be next. 


Brutal Laws That Banish the Poor 
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ed outreach to more than 700 homeless 
people in 13 cities. We found that 77 per- 
cent of people had been arrested, cited, 
or harassed for sleeping, 75 percent for 
loitering, and 73 percent for sitting on a 
sidewalk. 

We’re right back to Jim Crow laws, 
Sundown Towns, Ugly Laws and Anti- 
Okie Laws — laws that profess to “uphold 
the locally accepted obligations of civili- 
ty.” Such laws have always been used by 
people in power against those on the out- 
side. In other words, today’s Business 
Improvement Districts and Broken 
Window Laws are, at their core, a reincar- 
nation of various phases of American his- 
tory that are now regarded as shameful. 

And they reflect a political voice now 
openly entering the political and media 
mainstream that dismisses social justice 
as economically irrelevant and poor peo- 
ple as humanly irrelevant. 

This is not about caring for or even 
advocating for “those people.” This is 
about all of us. As Aboriginal leader 
Lilla Watson said, “If you have come 
here to help me, you are wasting your 
time. But if you have come because your 
liberation is bound up with mine, then let 


us work together.” If you are not home- 
less, if you are not the target now, then 
understand that you are next. Isolated 
and fragmented, we lose this fight. 

But we are no longer isolated and 
fragmented. On April 1, 2012, WRAP 
and USCAI (US Canadian Alliance of 
Inhabitants) sponsored a Day of Action 
in 17 cities. We are one of hundreds of 
organizations and allies, from 
Massachusetts to New York and from 
Tennessee to California, all separate but 
all working together to give meaning to 
social justice and protect the civil and 
human rights of all of us. 

We can only win this struggle if we 
use our collective strengths in organiz- 
ing, outreach, research, public education, 
artwork, and direct actions. We are con- 
tinuing to expand our network of organi- 
zations and we will ultimately bring 
down the whole oppressive system of 
policing poverty and treating poor people 
as “broken windows” to be discarded and 
replaced. 

To join our campaign for a Homeless 
Bill of Rights in California and Oregon 
contact WRAP at wrap@wraphome.org 
and we will hook you up with organizers 
working in both of these states or others 
as this movement continues to grow. 


